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ABSTRACT 

Once they begin kindergarten, America's children are taught 
by professionals with at least a four-year college degree. Prior to 
kindergarten, their teachers are far less prepared. Fewer than half of 
preschool teachers hold a bachelor's degree, and many have never even 
attended college. Noting that new research finds that young children's 
learning and development clearly depend on the educational qualifications of 
their teachers, this policy brief examines the relationship between student 
achievement and teacher qualifications, and offers recommendations for 
improving teacher qualifications. The brief summarizes the kinds of 
qualifications preschool teachers actually need, and reviews research 
indicating the- relationship between teacher qualifications and program 
quality. The brief concludes with policy recommendations, including the 
following: (1) require preschool teachers to have a four-year college degree 

and specialized training; (2) design professional development programs 
enabling current early education teachers to acquire a four-year degree; and 
(3) pay preschool teachers salaries and benefits comparable to those of 
similarly qualified teachers in K-12 education. (Contains 31 endnotes.) (HTH) 




Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Better Teachers, Better Preschools: 
Student Achievement Linked to 

Teacher Qualifications by W. Steven Barnett 

Once they begin kindergarten, Americas children are taught by professionals with at least 
a four-year college degree. Prior to kindergarten their teachers are far less prepared. Fewer 
than half of preschool teacheis hold a bachelors degree, and many never even attended college. 
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New research finds that young childrens learning and development clearly depends on 
the educational qualifications of their teachers. The most effective preschool teachers have 
at least a four-year college degree and specialized training in early childhood. Despite 
overwhelming evidence in its favor, Americans have yet to fully recognize the value of 
well-educated, professional, early education teachers. 
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What We Know 

• Better-educated preschool teachers with 
specialized training are more effective. 

• Preschool programs employing teachers 
with four-year college degrees have been 
shown to be highly effective and good 
economic investments for the taxpayer. 

• Low educational qualifications and a 
lack of specific preparation in preschool 
limit the educational effectiveness of 
many preschool teachers. 

• In 17 states, educational requirements 
for prekindergarten teachers are lower 
than for kindergarten teachers. 

• The federal government's Head Start 
program has lower educational require- 
ments for teachers than most state 
prekindergarten programs. 

• Leading educators and researchers 
have called for improved educational 
standards for preschool teachers. 

• Better compensation is required to 
hire and retain more effective teachers. 



Policy Recommendations 

• Require preschool teachers to have a 
four-year college degree and specialized 
training in order to increase the 
educational effectiveness of publicly- 
funded programs. 

• Design professional development 
programs enabling current early educa- 
tion teachers to get a four-year degree. 

• Pay preschool teachers salaries and ben- 
efits comparable to those of similarly 
qualified teachers in K-12 education. 

• Encourage higher education institutions 
to develop the faculty and programs 
required for the professional develop- 
ment of early childhood teachers. 

• Support the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children 
(NAEYC)/National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) standards for new programs 
to prepare preschool teachers . 
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This brief defines preschools 
as center-based programs 
that provide educational 
experiences for children 
during the years preceding 
kindergarten. They can be 
located in a child care 
center, state prekindergarten, 
private nursery school, or 
Head Start center. 



Better Teachers, Better Preschools: 
Student Achievement Linked to 

Teacher Qualifications by W. Steven Barnett 



Summary 

High-quality preschool education pro- 
duces substantial long-term education- 
al, social, and economic benefits. But 
research finds large benefits occur 
only when teachers are professionally 
qualified and adequately compensated. 
Unfortunately, most of America’s 
preschool programs are not required to 
hire teachers who meet even the most 
basic professional requirements, nor 
could they afford to without increased 
funding. 

This brief looks at current educational 
requirements for preschool teachers, 
reviews the evidence on the importance 
of qualifications, and provides key 
recommendations for policy 
makers. 

Professional Qualifications 
Numerous studies have found that 
the education levels of preschool 



teachers and specialized training in 
early childhood education predict 
teaching quality and children’s learning 
and development.* However, fewer than 
half of all early education teachers hold 
a four-year degree, and many have no 
college education.^ In most states, a 
high school diploma is all a person 
needs to teach in a licensed child care 
center.^ As a result, many preschool 
programs are educationally ineffective. 

If a college degree is considered essen- 
tial for teaching 5-year-olds in kinder- 
garten, why isn’t it required for teaching 
3- and 4 -year-olds? Apparently, many 
people are unaware of the evidence, 
and there is a reluctance to view 
preschool teachers as professionals 
and pay them accordingly.^ Yet, analyses 
of what we expect of preschool teachers 



Percentage of Teachers with BA Degrees 

100% 




Public Elementary Preschool in Head Starl^ Child Care® 

School Public Schools 



Estimates of the percentage of teachers with a BA degree in 
Child Care centers range from 31% to 47%. 
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and their actual performance suggest 
that the minimum qualification for 
a preschool teacher should be a four- 
year degree with specialized training 
teaching young children. 

Adequate Compensation 
Research confirms that preschool 
teacher quality is strongly linked to 
compensation. Poor pay and benefits 
make it difficult to recruit and hire 
professionally-qualified early 
education teachers. In addition, poor 
compensation contributes to high 
turnover, which harms educational 
quality and wastes the resources spent 
on teacher preparation and continuing 
education.^ We stand to lose far more in 
educational benefits than we save 
by underpaying preschool teachers. 

What qualifications do preschool 
teachers need now? 

The nation has yet to fully appreciate 
the importance of high standards 
for preschool teacher knowledge and 
expertise, as it does for K-12 teachers. 
This is evident in the minimal require- 
ments for early childhood teachers in 
Head Start and many state preschool 
and child care programs. Early child- 
hood teacher qualifications are low 
relative to other professions and have 
not been improving over time.* 

Other industrialized countries have 
more rigorous qualifications for their 
preschool teachers than we do in the 
United States. For example, most 3- 
and 4 -year-olds in France attend public 
schools in which teachers are required 
to have the equivalent of a master’s 
degree.* 

America’s preschools vary widely in 
teacher education requirements, to 
some extent because standards vary 
across the different government agen- 
cies that sponsor and regulate Head 
Start, public school, and other 
preschool and child care programs. 



The consequence is that preschool edu- 
cation is less effective than it should 
be, and educational effectiveness varies 
depending on the government agency 
responsible.*® 

Rhode Island is the only state that 
requires a bachelors degree for teachers 
in all early education programs, includ- 
ing licensed child-care centers. All its 
teachers must have a four-year degree 
and early childhood education teacher 
certification.** 

Preschool programs operated by public 
schools employ the best-educated teach- 
ers. Nearly 90% of preschool teachers 
in public school programs have at least 
a four-year college degree.*^ Typically 
they have degrees that require special- 
ized preparation in early childhood 
education. Most early childhood 
teachers in public schools have a 
teaching credential or license that has 
requirements beyond completing a 
bachelor’s degree, such as taking 
additional courses in teaching methods, 
having had supervised teaching experi- 
ences, and passing a test of teaching 
knowledge and skills. 

State-funded prekindergarten 
programs are not always provided 
through the public schools, 
however, and vary in whether they 
require a four-year degree or a 
teaching credential. For example, 
Georgia’s universal prekindergarten 
program has yet to fully implement a 
requirement that teachers have even a 
two-year college degree. 

Until recently the federal government s 
Head Start program did not require 
teachers to have any higher education. 
Only a quarter of Head Start’s teachers 
have four-year college degrees.*^ Others 
have some college and many have a 
Child Development Associate (CDA) 
credential, which may not require 



Current qualifications for 

early education teachers 

• Only one state (Rhode 
Island) requires a bache- 
lor's degree, 

• Half of Head Start teachers 
must have a two-year 
college degree by 2003, 

• Forty states require no 
more formal education 
than a high school 
diploma for teachers 
in child care centers, 

• France requires the 
equivalent of a master's 
degree. 
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college coursework. Congress has 
increased the accountability of Head 
Start for enhancing children’s school 
readiness. However, it was reluctant 
to substantially increase standards for 
Head Start teachers, requiring only 
that half of all teachers have a two-year 
college degree by 2003. Until Head Start 
teacher qualifications and compensa- 
tion are raised, Americans won’t see the 
large educational gains for disadvan- 
taged children that was the impetus for 
the creation of Head Start, based on 
studies of high-quality preschool 
? programs.*^ 



Government regulation and funding 
> for child care provide little support 
for teacher quality, with the lowest 
teacher education standards of any 
early childhood program. As a result, 
compensation is poor and teacher 
qualifications are highly variable. 

Less than half the teachers in child 
care centers have four-year college 
degrees, and many teachers have just a 
high school education. More teachers in 
child care centers have just a high 
school education than in Head Start 
and other programs.*® 



Forty states require no formal educa- 
tion beyond a high school diploma for 
teacher s in child care centers. Many of 
the states require some kind of early 
childhood-specific preparation, but 
this can be as little as a few hours of 
training. Only three states (California, 
Massachusetts and Vermont) require 
training to be obtained through college 
courses. 



What does research tell us 
about the link between teacher 
qualifications and child 
development? 



and the development of children in 
preschool classrooms. Both general 
education and specific preparation in 
early childhood education have been 
found to predict teaching quality. 
Better-educated teachers have more 
positive, sensitive and responsive inter- 
actions with children, provide richer 
language and cognitive experiences, 
and are less authoritarian, punitive 
and detached. The result is better 
social, emotional, linguistic, and 
cognitive development for the child.*® 

Several studies of state^supported 
preschool programs have found that 
quality is higher in programs where 
more teachers have at least a four- 
year college degree.’^ The higher 
quality of preschool programs in the 
public schools is plausibly related to 
better pay and benefits that enables 
them to hire teachers with at least 
a BA. Teachers with four-year degrees 
also have been found to be better 
teachers in Head Start.*® 

Multi-state studies of child care lead to 
similar conclusions. In a study of 521 
preschool classrooms, Phillipsen and 
colleagues found that the percentage 
of teachers with a four-year college 
degree was related to preschool 
classroom quality as measured by the 
-EaFly-Ghildhood^Hv4Fonment4^ting 
Scale (ECERS) and to teacher warmth, 
attentiveness, and engagement.*® 

Using data from two massive studies, 
Howes examined the effects of four 
levels of teacher education on teaching 
quality and child development. She 
found that higher education was associ- 
ated with better teaching and better 
language acquisition. Also, children 
whose teachers had four-year degrees 
engaged in more creative activities. 



A preschool teacher with a college 
education is more effective. Studies have 
found teacher education to be related 
to the quality of preschool education 



Overall, “teachers with the most 
advanced education and training 
appear to be the most effective.* “ 
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Another study compared the teaching 
of teachers who had four different 
levels of education and training 
(including one with four semesters 
of specific college coursework in early 
education) . 

Teacher preparation in early childhood 
education was effective in improving 
teacher behavior, but teachers with 
four-year degrees in early education 
were found to be distinct from all 
three other groups. “ They expressed 
greater warmth for the children and 
greater enthusiasm for the activities 
they engaged in, they communicated 
more clearly with children, and they 
encouraged children to share and 
cooperate with their peers. They were 
less punitive with the children. . . [and] 
exhibited less apathetic and uninterest- 
ed behavior." 



Disadvantaged children have less 
access to high-quality teachers though 
they may benefit the most from 
teacher quality 



All studies have limitations, and not 
every study finds that teacher education 
and training influence educational 
quality and child development. 
However, many studies with a variety 
of strengths and weaknesses confirm 
this conclusion including those with 
the largest samples and most rigorous 
analyses.^ 

One recent report from the NICHD 
child care study found that teacher’s 
educational attainment predicted 
teacher behaviors that in turn predict- 
ed children’s achievement and social 
development controlling for the direct 
and indirect effects of mother’s educa- 
tion, parenting behavior, and family 
economic circumstances. 



The United States will provide its 
children with the quality of preschool 
education they deserve only when it 
raises the qualifications needed 
to teach at this level and offers 
compensation consistent with 
our expectations for these teachers 
and the importance of their work. 



Another recent NICHD report found 
that teacher education influences 
children’s achievement at age 4 con- 
trolling for a prior achievement, type 
of child care, and a wide range of child 
and family characteristics.^^ 

Confidence in this conclusion also 
derives from the simple logic that 
explains this pattern of findings. 
Better-educated teachers have more 
knowledge and skills. This makes 
them more effective teachers for 
many reasons. For example, they: 

• have larger vocabularies to which 
young children are exposed 

• are better at constructing and 
individualizing lesson plans 

• are better problem solvers when 
they encounter challenges in the 
classroom such as a child with a 
learning difficulty or a child 
upset by a death in the family. 

And, teachers who have been 
taught what young children 
need to learn and how to teach 
them will spend more time 
conducting rich learning 
activities that address each child’s 
needs and less time in unproduc- 
tive and inappropriate activities. 



Better-educated teachers have 
more positive, sensitive and 
responsive interactiorts with 
children, provide richer language 
and cognitive experiences, and 
are Jess authoritarian, 
punitive and detached. 
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NAEYC Standards (2001) 

Early Childhood Professionals 

Must Know How To: 

• Promote child development 
and learning by creating 
learning environments based 
on a deep understanding of 
children's needs and develop- 
ment 

• Build relationships with family 
and community that support 
and involve them in children's 
education. 

• Systematically employ 
observation, documentation 
and assessment to positively 
influence children's 
development and learning. 

• Promote learning and 
development by integrating 
knowledge of: relationships 
with children and families: 
a wide array of effective 
educational approaches; 
content knowledge in each 
area of young children's 
learning: and how to build 
a meaningful curriculum. 



Support for the conclusion that preschool 
teacher education is important for educa- 
tional effectiveness is also provided by 
other closely related research literatures. 
Research on families has established 
strong links between parental educa- 
tion, parenting practices, and the 
preschool child’s learning and 
development.^* 

Research on programs specifically 
developed to study the effects of high- 
quality preschool education on disad- 
vantaged children demonstrates that 
such programs produce large gains in 
children’s knowledge and abilities.^® 

Low quality is linked to poor compensa- 
tion. Poor pay and benefits make it 
difficult to recruit and hire good early 
education teachers. And poor compen- 
sation contributes to high turnover, 
which harms educational quality and 
wastes the resources spent on teacher 
preparation and continuing educatlon.^^ 

Beneht-cost analyses demonstrate that 
preschool programs employing well-paid, 
highly qualihed teachers can be sound 
public investments.^ Two rigorous 
long-term studies with “ gold standard" 
experimental designs and another with 
a strong quasi-experimental design 
found that preschool programs for chil- 
dren from economically disadvantaged 
families produced economic benefits 
that far exceed costs. Two programs 
were operated by the public schools 
and served children at ages three and 
four. They employed only certified 
teachers with at least a BA degree. 

The third was the Abecedarian 
program, which served children 
from birth to age five in a university- 
based child development center. Some 
Abecedarian teachers had MA and 
BA degrees, others had demonstrated 
skill and competencies as teachers 
of young children in lieu of formal 
qualifications. 



In all three studies, preschool teacher 
compensation was comparable to that 
of K-12 teachers in the public schools. 
Yet, all three generated positive eco- 
nomic returns for society. 

Lower quality preschool programs with 
less qualified, more poorly paid teach- 
ers have much smaller effects on learn- 
ing and development and may not pay- 
off. Thus, the question taxpayers should 
be asking is whether America can 
afford not to pay for highly qualified 
preschool teachers. 

As the Abecedarian program illustrates, 
good teaching depends on the teachers 
knowledge and skills and not formal edu- 
cation. Formal education and training 
are one way to acquire these knowledge 
and skills, but similar abilities may be 
acquired through informal education 
including on-the-job learning experi- 
ences. However, there is ample evidence 
that experience per se is not an effective 
method of teacher preparation. 

Although the Abecedarian program 
employed some teachers without for- 
mal higher education, the program 
provided constant, intensive training 
and supervision by curriculum experts 
and others. Clearly, employing teachers 
without formal educational qualifica- 
tions is not a means to cut costs 
because attracting and retaining good 
teachers still requires adequate com- 
pensation, and it may increase supervi- 
sion costs. 

From a policy perspective, it makes 
sense to rely on a combination of for- 
mal educational requirements and 
demonstrations of knowledge and skills 
to assure a minimum of quality in new 
teachers. 
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Disadvantaged children have less access 
to high-quality teachers, even though 
they may benefit the most from teacher 
quality Studies from around the nation 
show that preschool education quality 
is lower for children from the most dis- 
advantaged families. While there is 
evidence that quality makes a difference 
for all children, a number of studies 
suggest that quality may have larger 
impacts on the learning and develop- 
ment of children from disadvantaged 
families.^ 

What should good preschool 
teachers know? 

The knowledge and skills required 
of an effective preschool teacher have 
increased as science has revealed more 
about the capacities of young children, 
how they learn best, and the impor- 
tance of early learning for later school 
success. 

In addition, the public expects to 
enable disadvantaged children in 
highly diverse classrooms to close the 
achievement gap with their more 
advantaged peers despite the challenges 
posed by poverty or limited knowledge 
of English. 

The National Research Council (NRC) 
report. Eager to Learn,^ recommends 
that the minimum standard for teach- 
ers of 3- and 4-year-olds should be a 
-feuf-year-ceHege-deg r eer wi th-spedal — 
ized training in early childhood educa- 
tion. The report says preschool teachers 
need to know: 

• How young children learn and what 
they need to learn based on an under- 
standing of child development and 
knowledge in specific subject areas. 



• How to individualize teaching 
based on the temperament, 
responsiveness, learning style, 
ability, home language and culture, 
and other characteristics of each 
child. 

• How to establish effective relation- 
ships with young children and their 
families. 

• How to best work with groups 
of young children. 

In 2001, NCATE and NAEYC 
approved standards to prepare early 
childhood professionals. They require 
a four-year college degree and practical 
experience in which teacher candidates 
learn and demonstrate the abilities of 
effective teachers. 

The NAEYC standards and a U.S. 
Department of Education (2000) 
report, “ The Future of Early Childhood 
Professional Education," emphasize the 
importance of preparing teachers to 
educate - in regular early childhood 
programs - a highly diverse population 
that includes increasing numbers of 
children with disabilities and children 
who speak a language other than 
English at home.“ 
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The knowledge and skill required 
of an effective preschool teacher 
have increased as science has 
revealed more about the capaci- 
ties of young children^ how they 
learn best, and the importance 
of early learning for later school 
success. 
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I Recommendations 

for Policy Makers 
and Educators 



Qualifications for New Teachers 

Require a four-year college degree 
and specialized training for teachers 
in Head Start, state prekindergarten 
programs, and licensed child-care 
centers serving as the primary 
providers of education for 3- and 
4-year-olds outside the home. 




Professional Development 
Support for Current Teachers 

Design and subsidize professional 
development programs that will 
enable current teachers and assistant 
teachers to obtain four-year degrees 
within a reasonable time. 

Certification and Regulation 

Encourage policy makers and schools 
of education to use NAEYC/NCATE 
standards in designing new 
programs to prepare preschool 
teachers. 



Salary and Benefits 

Pay preschool teachers salary and 
benefits comparable to those of 
similarly qualified teachers in K-12 
education, whether they work in public 
schools. Head Start, or child care cen- 
ters. The cost will be offset of savings 
from reduced teacher turnover and 
the economic returns to taxpayers from 
educationally effective public programs. 

Education and Training Institutions 

Support institutions of higher educa- 
tion in developing the faculty and 
programs required to provide the 
professional development early child- 
hood teachers need. These programs 
must meet high standards for 
preparing teachers with knowledge 
of child development, best teaching 
practices, and the knowledge and 
skills required to teach a highly 
diverse population. 
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Minimum 

Post-Secondary 

Degree 

Requirements 

For Preschool 

Teachers, 

By State^' 





Kinder- 


State Financed 


Child 




State 


garten 


Pre-K 


Care** 




ALABAMA 


BA* 


> 

> 


None 




ALASKA 


BA 


N/A 


None 




ARIZONA 


BA 


CDA 


None 




ARKANSAS 


BA 


BA 


None 




CALIFORNIA 


BA 


24 credits**** 


6 credits*** 




COLORADO 


BA 


CDA 


None 




CONNECTICUT 


BA* 


CDA 


None 




DELAWARE 


BA* 


CDA 


CDA 




DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


BA* 


BA 


CDA 




FLORIDA 


“ba 


CDA 


None 




GEORGIA 


BA 


AA* 


None 




HAWAII 


BA 


N/A 


CDA 




IDAHO 


BA 


N/A 


None 




ILLINOIS 


BA " 


BA* 


CDA or CCP 




INDIANA 


BA 


N/A 


None 




IOWA 


BA*~ 


CDA 


None 




KANSAS 


BA 


BA* 


CDA 




KENTUCKY 


BA* 


BA* 


None 




LOUISIANA 


BA* 


BA 


None 




MAINE 


BA 


BA 


None 




MARYLAND 


BA* 


BA* 


None 




MASSACHUSEHS 




CDA 


3 aedits**** 




MICHIGAN 




BA 


BA 


None 




MINNESOTA 


BA 


BA 


CDA 




MISSISSIPPI 


BA 


N/A 


None 




MISSOURI 


~BA* 


CDA 


None 




MONTANA 


BA 


BA* 


None 




NEBRASKA 


BA 


BA 


None 




NEVADA 


BA* 


BA 


None 




NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BA 


N/A 


None 




NEW JERSEY 


BA " 


BA* 


CDA* 




NEW MEXICO 


BA 


None 


None 




NEW YORK 


BA 


BA 


None 




NORTH CAROUNA 


BA* 


_M* 


None 




NORTH DAKOTA 


BA 


N/A 


None 




OHIO 


BA* 


AA by 2008 


None 




OKLAHOMA 


BA 


BA* 


None 




OREGON 


BA ^ 


CDA 


None 




PENNSYLVANIA 


_ ba- 


BA* 


None 




RHODE ISLAND 


ba* 


BA* 


BA* 




SOUTH CAROLINA 


BA 


BA* " 


None 




SOUTH DAKOTA 


BA 


N/A 


None 




TENNESSEE 


BA 


BA* 


None 




TEXAS 


BA _ 


BA* 


None 




UTAH 


' ba* 


BA 


None 




VERMONT 


BA 


CDA 


12 aedits**** 




VIRGINIA 


BA* 


CDA 


None 




WASHINGTON 


BA ^ 


AA* 


None 




WEST VIRGINIA 


BA 


BA 


None 




WISCONSIN 


BA* 


BA 


None 




WYOMING 


BA 


N/A 


None 





AA - Associates Degree; BA - Bachelor's Degree; CDA - Child Development Associates Credential; 
Pre-K - Prekindergarten; CCP * Certified Childcare Professional. 

• with courses or certification in early childhood. 

** many states require professional training or ongoing development 
*** 2 year vocational child care course or 6 credits in early childhood education, 
in topics related to early childhood education or child development 
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